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EDITORIAL 





THE 1947 COLLEGE HEALTH CONFERENCE 


At first thought one might wonder why a conference on the health 
of college students should be worthy of editorial comment in a journal 
intended primarily to help teachers and others understand children. 
But there are many reasons why the Third National Conference on 
Health in Colleges, held in New York last month (the first such con- 
ference in eleven years) , was important for all who are concerned with 
children and youth. 

One obvious reason is that it is in these colleges that our teachers are 
prepared. Unless the education of these teachers is carried out under 
conditions conducive to good mental as well as physical health, there is 
little likelihood that sound emotional principles will enter into their 
lives or those of the children with whom they work. Moreover, what 
we can learn at the college level about adolescent and post-adolescent 
behavior will be almost clear gain, since there has probably been less 
scientific research for this age group than for any other. Even more 
significant, perhaps, is the fact that wholesome attitudes toward mental 
health depend upon widespread public understanding about human 
growth and development, and by and large it is these men and women 
who come out of the colleges and universities who will provide this 
understanding. As Dr. Clements C. Fry, of Yale, said in his committee 
memorandum on Mental Health: “The student of liberal arts, whether 
or not he becomes a doctor or educator or lawyer or preacher, should 
not be permitted to remain ignorant of a large and growing body of 
knowledge pertaining to the nature of man and his relation to society.” 
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EDUCATION CAN IMPROVE HUMAN RELATIONS 


Just prior to the week during which the College Health Conference 
was deliberating in New York, a group of Southern workers active in 
intergroup and intercultural education were meeting in Atlanta to re- 
port on progress in their field. They showed conclusively, by reports 
from such centers as New Orleans, Atlanta, Charleston, and Chatta- 
nooga, that schools and other educational institutions can do effective 
work in improving human relations. 

It was evident from the reports made at Atlanta that those who are 
still pessimistic with regard to changes in human beings (“Shuman na- 
ture being what it is”), should know more about the increasing effec- 
tiveness of efforts to improve human relationships through education. 
Much can be done in school classrooms, but it was pointed out at the 
Atlanta Conference that success in improving human relationships 
through education depends upon a number of factors—on the extent 
to which emotions are taken into account in the educational process; on 
the amount of active experiencing that is provided; on the variety and 
richness of a school program that includes particularly work in art, 
music, and the drama. 


A CONFERENCE ON THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


It has long been recognized that much of our educational advance 
comes from work with those children who deviate so markedly from 
the so-called normal that special effort needs to be expended upon them 
to help them to develop adequately. For many years the Woods 
Schools at Langhorne, Pennsylvania, have rendered an especially valu- 
able service in sponsoring an annual conference on “Education and the 
Exceptional Child.” To this conference come physicians, educators, 
and others to talk over, not only the problems of exceptional children, 
but of education generally. The 1947 conference, recently held, dealt 
with “‘an educational philosophy for the exceptional child,” but demon- 
strated anew how valuable the experience with children who need 
special education can be for work with all children and youth wherever 
they are. ; 
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WHY CHILDREN LIKE OR DISLIKE SCHOOL 


LOUIS MONASH 





Contrary to the opinion of many people (perhaps a carry-over from old school days), most 


children really do like school. 


A study recently conducted in a New York Cicy public school 


gives some further evidence to this effect. But some of the children in Public School 6, The Bronx, 


had interesting reasons for their likes and dislikes, and very definite feelings about some teachers 


and some school subjects. 


the inquiry was carried out. 


Dr. Monash, who gives this report, is principal of the school where 





OW many children like school? How 

many dislike it? How many are in- 
different, or like some things and don’t 
like others? What are the reasons children 
give for liking or disliking school? 

We secured some answers to these ques- 
tions in our school recently. A question- 
naire on “children’s school attitudes” was 
put into the hands of 374 pupils (210 boys 
and 164 girls) of our seventh and eighth 
grades. With the questionnaire went a 
letter explaining to each pupil that the 
purpose was to “discover your school likes 
and dislikes, and, if possible, the reasons 
for them.” The pupils were told that this 
was not a test; that they would not be 
“marked” on it; but that it was hoped 
they would give their honest opinions. 

The children’s answers indicated a de- 
cided preference for school; 57 per cent 
of the boys and 68 per cent of the girls 
said they liked school, and only 8 per cent 
of the boys and 10 per cent of the girls 
disliked it. The others, 35 per cent of the 
boys and 22 per cent of the girls, reported 
themselves 


as indifferent—they neither 


liked or disliked school, they said. 
Reasons for Liking School 


When asked why they liked school the 


children gave varying reasons. One said: 


“The atomic age will soon be here; if you 
don’t have a schooling you won’t be ready 
Another: “I like school very 
much because it gives me a chance to ex- 
press myself.” 


> 


for this age.’ 


Still another said she had 
taken a special liking to all her teachers— 
“IT think school is wonderful!” Other 
comments were as follows: 

“I like school very much because we 
have a wonderful home-room teacher and 
the other teachers are nice. I am also quite 
good in my work.” 

“I like 


think that if you want to become any- 


school much 


very because | 
thing you must have a good education.” 
“I think it’s a nice school. There are 
lots of nice people here, including the 
teachers.” 
“Our 


doesn’t make any difference because most 


school is rather old, but this 


of the teachers are quite warm toward us.” 
“My honest opinion for liking school is 
Whenever a holiday 


comes, I can’t wait to go back to school 


that I am used to it. 


because I miss it.” 

“T like school because you get an edu- 
cation and learn how to play fair and 
square. When you grow up you will 
know something instead of being dumb 
and ignorant.” 


“I like school except for a few subjects. 
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Otherwise, I like it. I think the teachers 
are lovely. 


us. 


They try very hard to teach 


Those Who Disliked School 


Statements of those who said they dis- 
liked school included the following: 

“I don’t like school because it doesn’t 
appeal to me. I have no interest in it. I 
don’t know why—but I just don’t like 
ag 

“I do not like school because I like to 
work with my hands and in school you 
mostly work things out in your head.” 

“It takes up,too much of your time and 
does not have any connection with what 
you want to do in life. I want to be a 
radio engineer. How will geography and 
history help me fix a radio?” 
because of the 


“I do not like school 


homework. When 3 o’clock comes I want 
to go out and play and have a good time.” 

“Teachers are not considerate in giving 
homework. They think their subject is 
the most important and they give too 


much homework.” 


The Indifferent 
Many interesting reasons were given by 


individual children for not expressing 
definite likes or dislikes for school: 

“T like it in bad weather, but I hate to 
be cooped up in a schoolroom on nice days 
when | would rather be outdoors.” 

“IT come because I have to. And since 
I’m here, I decided that I might as well 
like it.” 

“Most of the teachers make the subjects 
very interesting. Then again there are 
some who just say words.” 

“When looking forward to summer va- 
with school. After 


cation, I get bored 


the vacation I really want to go back and 
get an education.” 
“My attitude toward school isn’t good 


nor bad. I’m neutral. 


It depends on the 
teachers I have.” 

“Like many things it’s a necessary evil. 
I’m not crazy about it, but I need the 
school more than the school needs me. So 


I take it and lump it.” 


Attitudes Toward Subjects 

The children were given a list of their 
subjects, arranged alphabetically, and were 
told to rearrange them in order of choice, 
beginning with the one they liked best, 
then the one next preferred, and so on to 
the one they liked least. The following 
table shows the various subjects as ranked 
by the children, beginning with the most 


preferred: 


Boys Girls 
1. Shop work 1. Drawing 
2. Drawing 2. Homemaking 
3. Science 3. Sewing 
4. Arithmetic 4. Geography 
§. History §. Science 
6. Health educa- 6. Arithmetic 
tion 7. Spelling 
7. Geography 8. Health educa- 
8. Spelling tion 
9. Literature 9. History 
10. Composition 10. Composition 
11. Hygiene 11. Literature 


12. Memory gems 12. Hygiene 


13. Grammar 13. Memory gems 


14. Grammar 


Some of the reasons for liking a par- 
ticular subject were: 


“T like shopwork because you can make 


eir 
ere 


ce, 
to 
ng 


ced 


ost 


2ar- 


ake 


useful things and show them to your 
family.” 

“Shop is a real boy’s subject and most 
boys like it. It gives you a knowledge of 
handicraft and our teacher is a real pal.” 

“I like drawing best because it teaches 
you colors and how to draw. Another 
reason is because it eases your mind from 
arithmetic and grammar.” 

“History is my first choice because I 
find it most interesting. Also my teacher 
has a very good method of teaching his- 
tory.” 

“T like sewing best because I like to 
sew and make things for myself. It also 
gives me great pleasure to see the finished 
product.” 

“Science is both interesting and useful. 
I enjoy the experiments and the discus- 
sions.” 

“I like geography best because I like the 
way it is taught. I understand it. It is 
very interesting.” 

“I like health education or physical 
training because it gives you a chance to 
get away from boring subjects and in the 
meantime you get fun and enjoyment.” 

“I like composition because it helps in 
many ways such as writing letters, ex- 
pressing yourself, and in everyday speech.” 

“I like memory gems because good 
poetry appeals to me. I find it recreational 
as well as educational.” 

“I like grammar because I find it very 
mysterious. By that I mean, when you 
find what part of speech a word is, it is 
more like reading a mystery book and 
getting one clue at a time.” 

“T like literature because the knowledge 
of the world is found in books. Reading 
helps me to improve my knowledge and 


vocabulary.” 
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“I like homemaking because it gives you 
a chance to relax. Also, we don’t get any 
tests.” 

“Arithmetic is very important and 
when you work some of the problems you 
enjoy them.” 


Disliking Subjects 

Some of the comments the children 
made on why they disliked certain sub- 
jects are illuminating. “Grammar has no 
life or pep in it,” wrote one pupil. “I 
cannot concentrate on it. To me it is a 
jumble of adverbs and adjectives.” An- 
other said: “I can’t catch on to arithmetic; 
but I try my best. Arithmetic is queer 
and hard.” One pupil expressed a special 
dislike for “memory gems” because, she 
said, “I am shy and do not like to recite 
before the class.” Other comments were: 

“I usually liked reading, but now I 
don’t like the uninteresting way it is 
taught.” 

“I like spelling least because it is not 
interesting. It consists of learning one 
word at atime. In history we learn words 
but they are part of an interesting story.” 

“I dislike hygiene because it is so boring 
and I learned it in the lower grades and 


know how to take care of myself.” 


Deductions from the Study 


1. Sixty-eight percent (68%) of the 
girls and fifty-seven percent (57%) of 
the boys like school and find school 
highly satisfying. Girls as a rule con- 
form more readily to school routine than 
boys. Hence, school has a greater appeal 
for them than for boys. 

2. In general, the greater the pupil’s 
success in scheol, the greater his liking for 


school. Practically all the children rated 
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A,B+, or B in “School Work” and A,B:;, 
or B in “Citizenship” (conduct) expressed 
a liking for school. Conversely, children 
rated C or D in School Work and Citizen- 
ship indicated in most cases a neutral 
feeling or a dislike for school. 
3. Seventy-one percent (31 +40) of 
the 7A boys and seventy-four percent 
(36 +38) of the 7A girls find school life 
These 


higher than the average percentage of the 


~ 
/ 


most satisfying. percentages are 
A through 8B classes, namely 57 percent 
for the boys and 68 percent for the girls. 
The departmental system is a new experi- 
ence for these 7A pupils and the depart- 
mental changes appeal to them. 

4. It is not surprising that the boys’ list 
of subject preferences contains shopwork, 
drawing and science; and the girls’ list is 
headed by drawing, homemaking and sew- 
ing. These subjects stimulate the child’s 
creativeness, his self-expression. In gen- 
eral, there are no tests, which so often un- 
nerve even the brightest pupils. Through 
them many a difficult child is saved from 
becoming a problem. They present real 


life situations and are intensely practical to 


the pupils. They often result in the acqui- 
sition of hobbies or interests, and afford 
emotional outlets. 

§. The English subjects are as a rule 
The boys 
placed the five English subjects—spelling, 


not favored by the pupils. 


literature, composition, memory gems, and 
The 


girls expressed a somewhat similar opinion. 


grammar—at the foot of their list. 


In both instances, grammar is liked least. 
(In May 1937 I conducted a similar study 
at Public School 33 the Bronx. Here 212 
boys of the 7A through 8B grades placed 
spelling, composition, literature, memory 
gems, and grammar respectively at the 
foot of the list. The 199 girls listed these 
subjects, those they liked least, as follows: 
spelling, composition, grammar, memory 
gems, and literature. ) 

6. Excessive homework is generally re- 
garded with disfavor. 
7. A child’s attitude toward school is 
determined to a great extent by the per- 
sonality of his teachers. Teachers of 
wholesome personality exert a positive in- 
fluence upon their children. The con- 


verse is, unfortunately, also true. 


THE WAR BABIES ARE COMING TO SCHOOL! 


BY 


JAMES L. HYMES, JR. 





In a recent pamphlet issued by the Teachers Service Committee on the Emotional Needs of 


Children James L. Hymes, Jr. tells of the plight of the “war babies” and makes suggestions as to 


how teachers can meet their needs. 


Mr. Hymes is president of the National Association for 


Nursery Education; he worked with the children’s service program of the Kaiser shipyards during 


the war, and is now Coordinator of Early Childhood Education in the State Teachers College at 


New Paltz, New York. 


The attractive pamphlet from which this excerpt is taken is called 
“A Pound of Prevention” and is available from 


the New York State Committee on Mental 


Hygiene, 105 E. 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y., at 25 cents per copy. 





HE War Babies are coming to school! 
Now and until 1950 they will come 
—the children born since Pearl Harbor. 
They are old enough now to enter your 
kindergartens and your first grades. 
These children lived their early lives 
Some 
stood it well; other children were hurt. 


while our country fought a war. 


These are the ones teachers must spot 
now ... and understand them and help 
them. 

Their Their 


mothers worked: they were tired mothers 


fathers went away. 


and busy and worried. Their families 
doubled up with relatives; homes were 
overcrowded and tense. Some of these 
children traveled when they were babies 
from Army camp to Army camp—an 
early life of constant 


change, weary 


mothers, continuous upsets. 
Meet Dennis 
We like to 


draw memory’s curtain shut but these 


The war is far away now. 
children will not let us. They are coming 
to school now and they bring a war- 
load with them. To understand them, to 
help them, we must open up the curtain 


and remember the lives they have lived. 


This was hard on 
children but 
through it all right. 


Fathers went to war. 
wives and many came 
Not Dennis, how- 
ever. 

His mother missed her husband very, 
Dennis was all she had if her 


husband did not return. 


very much. 
Dennis had to 
be kept safe. 

He could not ride his tricycle—some- 
thing might happen to him. He could not 
play with the other children—they might 
be rough. He could not play on the 
Each sniffle 


was the forerunner of the Black Plague 


street—that was dangerous. 


and Dennis had to go to bed. 

Closer, closer he was tied to his mother. 
Her loneliness, her love and her worry kept 
Dennis an infant longer than he should 
have been. His language grew beyond his 


years; he played and talked with adults 





most of the time—with mother, grand- 
mother, aunts. But part of Dennis stopped 
growing when his father went away. 


When 


adults, he 


Dennis enters school this year. 


he wants something from 


screams for it. When he wants some- 
thing from other children, he yanks and 


pulls and cries until he gets it. Little 
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things upset Dennis very much; screaming 
and crying happen often in his days. 
Dennis has words that eight and nine- 
year-olds use; he has self-control and ways 
of getting along with people that two and 
three-year-olds use. 

Dennis will be difficult in school . . 
but he does not have to stay that way. 
A wise teacher can be his salvation. She 
can use her teaching so that Dennis brings 


the parts of himself together again. 


Jerry’s Father Came Home 


Their 


children are better able to start school be- 


Most fathers are at home again. 
cause of that. Not Jerry. 

Like Dennis, Jerry was very close to his 
mother during the war. He rose to the 
occasion. He did jobs around the house, 
like a little man. He and his mother ate 
their meals together, they slept in the 
same bed together. When they went out 
(to the movies, shopping, on trips) Jerry 
was the man in the house, not a little 
child. 

Jerry was all-important; he was king 
pin. But now father is home—the king- 
pin is dethroned. A competitor shares 
mother’s time. A competitor goes out 
with her. There are new plans and not 
all of them include Jerry. The room he 
shared with mother is no longer his. Jerry 
does not like his new room and he is 
afraid alone in the dark. 

There is more discipline too. Father 
holds the reins tight. He does not like 
what has happened to Jerry and he does 
not like five-year-old noise. Father came 
home for a little peace and quiet. 

Jerry is used to being boss—he knows 
the street he is a 


no other way. On 


terror. He tells the other children what 


to do; he hits and makes them do what he 
wants. Jerry is the one who smashes the 
snow man, who knocks down the dam, 
who snaps the bow and breaks the arrows. 

Jerry 


begins school soon. He can 


change. A teacher who understands—one 
who can get in her mind’s eye what grow- 
ing up was like for Jerry—such a person 


can teach so she helps him. 


Joe Lost Out 


Many mothers worked while the War 
Their children 


Some women 


Babies were growing up. 
sometimes made out well. 
found good mother-substitutes; they also 
got a lift out of their war jobs which 
better mothers to be with 


made them 


children. It did not work out that way 
for Joe; he lost out. 

When Joe was two his father was 
drafted and his mother went to work. 
She was a welder in the shipyard but she 
found more than a new job—she found a 
new world. Seeing people, being ac- 
cepted as an equal, making new friends, 
money of her own to spend; these were 
more fun for mother than anything since 
high school. 

Joe had been the center of her life; now 
he took second place. Time out to shop 
for him, washing his clothes, staying away 
from work when he was ill, being late 
because Joe was slow—these irritated. 
There was little time for hugs and kisses; 
There 


were moments when Joe was a nuisance. 


there was hardly time to listen. 


Too many important things demanded 


mother’s time and energy. 


Sam Bounced Back and Forth 


Sam’s mother was different. She gave 


her boy all the time she could. She 


~ 


en 


en 


ch 


ice. 


d e d 


ave 


She 


+ 


wanted to be a good mother and she loved 
Sam. But mother had a full-time job 
and someone had to pinch hit for her at 
home. 

hard to find. 


The first housekeeper stayed three weeks; 


Good substitutes were 
Sammy’s crying (he was a year old) got 
on her nerves. The second woman stayed 
three months; she left for a job with 


The third maid spanked 


Sammy and left him alone in the house 


higher pay. 


while she went to the movies; she lasted 
only nine days. There was a fourth and 
a fifth and a sixth. 

Later Sam spent almost a year in a play 
group run by a woman down the street; 
one woman and twelve children, no equip- 
ment and no play space. The woman 
cooked the meals, cleaned the house, col- 
lected the money. The children did 
what they were told. 

Sammy was four when he got into a 
good child-care center. The professional 
staff there understood children. Sammy 
could have found some friends but he 
fooled his teachers. In the nursery school 
Sam was no trouble at all. He had learned 
the hard way that it pays to do what the 
adults say. 

When he comes to school this year he 
may fool his teachers again. It is easy 
to miss the child who seems to fit in. 
But Sam does not trust adults, he does not 
believe in them. He does sly, sneaking 
things when he thinks he can get away 
with them. 

Sam does not trust children either. He 
gets along all right. He has learned that 
it is better not to fight, not to argue, not 
to cause trouble. But Sam feels fighty 
inside; if he thinks he will not get caught, 


he plays mean tricks on children too. 
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Francie’s Mother Stayed Home 


Francie starts to school this term. She 
and her mother lived out the war with 
The old folks adored the 


Anything she wanted and every- 


grandparents. 
child. 
thing she did were good. Francie could 
do no wrong. 

With 


loved Francie. 


mother it was different. She 
Her great aim, however, 
was not to spoil the child while her 
soldier-husband was away. When mother 
was around nothing Francie did was good 
enough. She had to clean her plate every 
time, pick up all her toys, wash her own 
hands completely clean. It was nag, nag, 
nag, until Francie learned to say “Please” 
and “Thank you” and “Pardon me.” 

Francie was in the war—a tug of war! 
Now she is going to school. She whines 
and clings. She is not sure what she can 
do well. She tries but fears that she will 
fail. 

Martha is another little girl who is ready 
now for school. While she was two, three 
and four her father was classified and re- 
His draft card read 2B, then 
4F, 1A, 2B and finally, 1A again and he 


was gone. 


classified. 


With each notice from Se- 
lective Service mother and father buzzed 
Should 


Should they sell the house? 


with mother work? 


questions: 
Should they 
W ould 


Would father get in the 


move to grandmother’s? their 
money hold out? 
fighting? 

They buzzed out loud and Martha 
buzzed too. By the time the final 1A 
came Martha and her mother were super- 
charged with two years’ anxiousness. 
They were heated to the boiling point. 

Martha’s mother stayed at home. She 
lived her regular housewife’s life. But 


with no new outlet the boiling inside went 
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on, for mother and for Martha. It was a 
heavy brew for a child to take. 

Francie and Martha had their mothers 
at home yet the war was hard on them. 
They are coming to school now and they 
are bringing with them feelings which 
the war piled up. They can be better 
children if ... 


and teach with it in mind. 


if their teachers know this 


The Purple Heart Brigade 


them all 


Add Martha, 


Sammy, Jerry, Dennis, Joe. 


up: Francie, 
... They are 
coming into your classrooms, now and 
until 1950. The War Babies are coming 
and this is the Purple Heart Brigade. 
These are the children who were injured 
in the war... these are the wounded, still 


convalescing from their hurts. 


The War Babies Ask It of You 


If you feel right about it, you can help 
these children now. You have the chance 
—you and the things that teachers can 
do—to set these children straight. 

You cannot ignore your feelings but 
you can do something about them. 

If you feel right inside... . 


If you guide your feelings and use 


Principals, no less than teachers, come to 
know children, not by a study of technical 
books, but by observing children first- 
hand. From close observation of child 
behavior they learn to identify the facets 
of child nature upon which more techni- 
The pro- 


fessional principal seeks to discover why 


cal knowledge can be built. 
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them and act on them... . 
You will find your ways to treat these 
children as 


need a little more consideration, a little 


wounded convalescents who 


more understanding, a little more adjust- 
ing to them on the school’s part. 
If Jerry 


Martha, Francie, and the host of other 


and Dennis, Sammy, Joe, 
children who have been hurt by life get 
this kind of sympathetic treatment, their 
wounds will heal. They will go on, in 
time, as healthy contributing people. No 
scars will show. 

The danger is: Jerry and his group may 
be treated as though they are not hurt. 
They may be told to “‘get on the bus. We 
ain’t got all day.” They may be judged 
by how they act on the surface with no 
searching for causes. 

If this happens, some will stay sick. 
Their wounds, unattended, will get sore 
and fester. Or the hurts, disregarded, may 
seem to heal on the surface but they will 
never mend right. There will be a limp 
—and a limp in behavior is dangerous. 

This need not happen. It must not. 
And teachers, sensitive teachers with their 
own feelings in hand, are the ones who can 


help them. 


children are slow or fast, lazy or ener- 
getic, fat or thin, aggressive or timid, and 
these 


studies all the variations between 


extremes. He comes to know their 
homes, companions, hobbies, interests and 
skills —De partment of Elementary School 


Principals, N.E.A., March 1947. 





A MENTAL HYGIENE PROJECT IN A 
CITY PUBLIC SCHOOL 


EVELYN DAVIDSON ADLERBLUM 





How can we get sounder mental hygiene values into the educational experience of young 


children attending public school? 


For the past three years workers on the Mental Hygiene 


Project of the Vocational Adjustment Bureau, New York City, under the National Committee 


for Mental Hygiene, have been trying to find the answer to this question. 


The project was 


carried on at Public School 33, Manhattan, as an official demonstration for the New York City 


Board of Education. 


the project, tells the story to date. 


In the present article Miss Adlerblum, psychological counsellor conducting 





RIGINALLY begun at the kinder- 
garten level, the Mental Hygiene 
Project at Public School 33 has expanded 
to include work with children and teach- 
ers of the All-Day Neighborhood Schools 
program, as well as having some contact 
with second grade teachers and special 
children. 

The project’s broad objective is to in- 
culcate sounder mental hygiene values 
into the educational experience of young 
children attending public schoo]. This 
involves— 

1. Working to achieve a school pro- 
gram sensitive to individual differences in 
children and attuned to meeting their 
specific needs in the classroom, as well as 
in special school services. 

2. An understanding of teachers, their 
individual differences of personality, train- 
ing, and ability, in order to develop ways 
of giving them information and support 
helpful toward constantly improving their 
professional competence. 

3. The outgrowth from this demonstra- 
tion of a body of practical information 
about children and educational procedures 


which may be used advantageously in the 


training of teachers and of other mental 


hygiene workers. 


Development of the Project 


In November, 1943, the project worker 
was assigned to this school, following a 
study of three public school kindergartens 
made under the direction of Dr. Lawson 
1937 to 1939. Dr. 


Benjamin B. Greenberg, assistant super- 


G. Lowrey from 


intendent of New York City schools, and 
Miss Adele Franklin, director of the All- 
Day Neighborhood Schools, helped de- 
termine the locale of the project. 

The period from November, 1943, to 
February, 1944, was spent in observing 
morning kindergarten three mornings a 
week and in becoming acquainted with the 
children, the teachers, and the classroom 
methods. At first, the worker did some 
story telling and led dramatic play and 
This 
Then, in February, 


simple discussion _ sessions. was 
favorably received. 
a plan was begun to give play sessions in 
an adjacent room to groups of five or six 
The children selected 


were those showing a need for help in 


getting adjusted to school. This 


children at a time. 


work 
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was evaluated by the school at the end of 


the term. It was concluded that the 
beneficial effect upon the children and the 
helpful information about the children 
which the teachers were able to obtain as 
a result of these play sessions made it 
worthwhile. This led to the setting up of 
the project as an official demonstration in 
September, 1944. 

During the first month of the new 
term, the worker took all the children of 
the morning kindergarten in groups of 
five to her room (which she shared with 
the school social worker) for periods of 
free play, observation, and discussion. 
She also watched them in the classroom 
for evidences of social adjustment, phys- 
ical and mental maturity, as well as special 
abilities or handicaps. At the end of this 
time, the teachers and worker drew up a 
list of children who showed the greatest 
This 


list was made up on the basis of helping 


need of intimate group experience. 


three kinds of children: 

1. children who were overtly destruc- 
tive and disorganized, and who did not 
respond well to teacher handling. 

2. children who were withdrawn and 
non-participating, and more likely to un- 
fold in the intimacy of a small group. 
Children from broken homes and from 
foreign, non-English speaking homes of ten 
figure here. 

3. children who, because of more than 
average maturity and general ability, re- 
act favorably to an opportunity to verbal 
ize and to have additional learning ex 
periences. 

A Two-fold Purpose 

The group work was twofold in pur- 

pose. In the first place, it was intended 


directly to help the children, and was 





therefore planned: (1) To break down 
the large class into small groups, pro- 
viding an opportunity to observe indi- 
vidual personality patterns more closely; 
(2) to stimulate imagination, thinking, 
and emotional release through play and 
discussion; (3) to help develop further 
reading readiness in children; (4) wher- 
ever possible, to explore the underlying 
factors which cause certain children to 
adjust poorly, working with fears and 
hostilities through reassurance, acceptance, 
and interpretation levelled at the five- 
year-old’s range of understanding. 

The room in which the project was con- 
ducted was simply furnished with group- 
ing of children’s tables for drawing, read- 
ing, and housekeeping along the walls, 
and space cleared in the center of the room 
for play. Decorations consisted of plants, 
pictures of interest to children, the chil- 
dren’s own paintings and drawings, and 
bookshelves. Play materials were kept on 
low shelves in a cupboard where children 
could reach them. These materials in- 
cluded miniature housekeeping toys, dolls, 
clay, crayons, transportation toys, dress-up 
clothes for dramatic play, blocks, and 
books. 

The children selected for a session, and 
the worker, usually begin by seating them 
selves in a circle for talking. Discussion 
is begun on some simple experience of a 
child—a trip, or perhaps a holiday. Or 
it might begin with the “picture book 
game.” In this, the children are shown 
a scrapbook containing an assortment of 
pictures cut out from magazines and 
specially selected to draw out personal feel- 
ing about life situations. It is found that 
shy children often open up on this im- 


personal plane, and a good discussion some- 





times follows. It also shows individual 
differences in the children’s information, 
language ability, and feeling tone. 


Free Play 

After ten or fifteen minutes of this, 
the children go on to free play, the most 
revealing part of the period. One observes 
ways the children have of establishing 
themselves, of getting toys, their word 
play, and their social or asocial play. 
During this time, the adult gives support 
to the shy child, either finding quiet 
ways of drawing him into group relation- 
ships or, if the youngster is still adult- 
centered, giving him additional play at- 
tention. An effort is made to give per- 
sonal mother warmth to those children 
who most need it and to keep the channel 
of play directed constructively. 

It is considered important to try to 
build self-confidence by giving commen- 
dation for constructive effort. The gen- 
eral tone of the room encourages easy 
speech, humming, laughter, and as little 
adult authoritarianism as possible. Clean- 
up time, never easy for young children, 
is helped along and sometimes accompanied 
by singing. Usually a story concludes 
the hour. Tactile and dramatic play are 
also used to help the children incorporate 
story meanings as fully as possible. 

A record is kept of each group session 
and the participation shown in it by each 
child. *In addition, another individual 
record is kept for each child, giving a 
profile of his group sessions over the term’s 
period. 

As part of the plan, the worker tried 
to have each mother come in to see her at 
least once, in order to get a record of home 


and developmental information for each 
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child. This often proved illuminating, 
since it brought out the mother’s evalu- 
ation of her child and gave insight into 
why a certain child made the kind of 
school adjustment noted. A short screen- 
ing test helped to show gradations of in- 
formation and maturity. A brief sum- 
mary of his general development was made 
out for each of the youngsters going into 
the first grade, and it was given to his new 
teacher. The child’s positive assets and 
ways of using them to help learning were 


pointed out. 


Extension of the Group Work 


During the school year 1945-46, the 
group work was extended to include: (1) 
children from the morning kindergarten; 
(2) children entering the first grade with- 
out previous kindergarten experience: 
(3) individual children who were having 
difficulty in these grades and who were 
under consideration for referral to the 
Bureau of Child Guidance. The work- 
er’s schedule was increased to three full 
days a week. 

During this year, the project’s area of 
greatest gain was considered to be: its 
work with teachers. Conferences were 
held with teachers of the kindergarten, 
first grade, and the All-Day Neighborhood 
Schools group teachers. The year was 
characterized by acute teacher shortages. 
Extra pressure was felt by the regular 
teachers, who had to take in extra children 
when substitute teachers were not avail- 
able. Yet there was a definite increase in 
teacher responsiveness to the work of the 
project. 

During the 1946 spring term Mr. Morris 
Finkel was appointed principal to our 


school. Well-grounded in contemporary 
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educational ideas, he gave encouragement 
and support to our project. The project 
worker was given access to school meet- 
ings and was invited to discuss freely 
school needs. 

In September, 1946, the project was put 
on its mettle by a school emergency oc- 
casioned by the passage of a new by-law 
which sent large groups of five-year-and- 
four-months-old children directly into the 
first grade, without previous kindergarten 
experience. This placed an additional 
burden upon the teaching staff, and it was 
felt that the project must immediately 
begin to help the teachers and the many 
new children entering school. With this 
end in view, it has: 

1. Assembled and 


teachers 


made available to 
of books and 


bulletins dealing with curriculum plan- 


an assortment 


ning for young children. 

2. Compiled a list of low-cost and non- 
cost play materials with which to enrich 
This 


mimeographed and distributed to teachers. 


the class program. list has been 
Using money provided by a special school 
fund and by a gift from Mrs. Henry 
Ittleson, chairman of the committee re- 
sponsible for the project, extra materials 
were bought. 


3. Made 


School 33 teachers to visit private schools 


arrangements for Public 
where they might see the enriched ac- 
tivity program for five- and six-year olds 
at work. . 

4. Participated in monthly luncheon 
conferences of kindergarten, first, and 
second grade teachers to discuss and plan 
for ways of operating the new program. 
Tied in with this is the project’s own at- 
home lunch period on Wednesday of each 


week. Teachers and student teachers at- 


tend voluntarily, and discuss themselves, 
classroom incidents, children, and practical 
educational philosophy. 

§. Conferred with the 


and social worker to clear information 


school nurse 
about children on whom all are working. 

6. Concerned itself with helping in 
grade placement and classroom reassign- 
ment of certain children with a view to 
placing them in a group compatible with 
their needs. Based upon classroom obser- 
vation, psychometric data, and home in- 
formation, such changes have been found 
to be of speedy help in stabilizing children. 

7. Initiated a Parents’ Hour counselling 
This is a 


time set aside for individual parents of 


service on Friday afternoons. 


children in all grades to come and consult 
about their children’s difficulties. In cases 
brought up at the Parents’ Hour dealing 
with older children, the detailed home 
record (with a cover-sheet of observa- 
tions and recommendations attached) is 
turned over to the principal for appropri- 


ate disposition. 


Conclusion 
The experience of this project has in- 
dicated the desirability of having a mental 
hygiene program which simultaneously 


The 


school’s responsibility in developing chil- 


helps children and their teachers. 


dren to become able persons with socially 
constructive attitudes can be met most 
effectively early in the school - career. 
Here it is possible to do truly preventive 
work. As for teachers, it is observed that 
they are most responsive toward receiving 
mental hygiene information when it con- 
cerns the children they teach and when it 
is realistically with 


tied up everyday 


problems of the classroom. 








COMMUNITY COOPERATION—IN CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 


BY 


JESSIE C. ADAMS 





Cooperation is found in every community; otherwise there would be no community of 


interest. 


Some cities, however, are little more than localities. 


They have the essential bonds of 


political organization, the support of a fire department, and a few other minimum services, but 


the extent of their common planning and action is limited. 


operation is apparent even to the casual visitor. 


these differences. 


sultant for the Hogg Foundation, has pointed especially to Fort Worth. 


In other places the spirit of co- 


Consultants to different communities catch 


Dr. Esther Lloyd-Jones of Columbia University, who served in Texas as a con- 


When she visited that 


community to discuss problems of child guidance, family education and community welfare 


work for children, she was impressed by the working together of many organizations. 


Their co- 


operation which preceded her visit was apparent in the co-sponsorship of her meetings and in the 


well planned schedule of conferences. 


resident of Fort Worth, engaged in educational work, to give her interpretation of how 


Her comment about this experience caused us to ask a 


the 


schools and community agencies of her city cooperate in dealing with problems affecting child 


development and welfare. Here is her account 





W' ARE indebted to Dr. Esther Lloyd- 
Jones of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, for her effective presenta- 
tion of community cooperation when she 
came to, Fort Worth, Texas, early in 
November, 1946. 
possible by the Hogg Foundation of the 
the 
sponsorship of Texas Christian University, 
the Fort Worth Public Schools, and the 


Council of Social Agencies. 


Her visit was made 


University of Texas under co- 


The recognition awarded our city on the 
part of Dr. Lloyd-Jones is warmly re- 
ceived, because so often one thinks of the 
South as woefully lagging in such matters 
as social, cultural, and educational de- 
velopment. There has been a substantial 
growth and an awareness on the part of 


our citizens during the past ten years 


toward the synthesizing of our various 
agencies for a more stable development of 


the child and family. 


The Council of 


Social Agencies is a pivotal factor in this 
integrative process. 


The Council is a federation of social 





welfare and health agencies—civic, church, 
educational and other organized groups. 
There are twenty-seven agencies supported 


In 


addition to the financial phase of the Com- 


by the Fort Worth Community Chest. 


munity Chest work, there is the welfare 
This 


planning deals with practically all wel- 


planning carried on by the Council. 


fare work in the city or county, not 
merely with the program of the “Chest 


Agencies.” 


Objectives of the Council 


Some of the objectives of the council 


are: general 
of 


community; to conduct special studies and 


To gather facts about the 


social welfare and health needs the 


submit recommendations upon request of 


member agencies and organizations; to be 
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ever cognizant of changing conditions 
and to disseminate in general council 
meetings information on social needs as 
they arise. 

The Fort Worth Public Schools play an 
important part in community cooperation. 
Different members of the administrative 
staff of the schools are on the executive 
board of the various community agencies. 
The curriculum is flexible, and in the social 
studies area community problems are con- 
sidered as a part of the pupil’s field of 
study and responsibility. 

Cooperation with the Boy Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, Junior Red Cross, and various 
other organizations too numerous to men- 
tion, is carefully planned by the Fort 
Worth Public Schools. 

Special classes for handicapped children 
have been added to the schools in the past 
two years. An excellent example of co- 
operation is evident here in that the Red 
Cross provides Station Wagons and drivers 
to take the children to and from school. 

As the result of such planning, Fort 
Worth is looking forward to the establish- 
ment of a mental hygiene clinic. Appli 
cation has already been made for participa- 
tion in the grant made possible by the 
National Mental Health Act. 

The United States Public Health Hospi 
tal located in Fort Worth has cooperated 
in a program of community service. Its 
staff members serve as volunteers in pro 
viding child guidance service through the 
Family Welfare Association. This small 
scale beginning is preparing the way for 


the development of a full fledged clinic. 


Mental Hygiene Classes 
The United States Public Health Hospi- 


tal cooperates further by accepting stu- 


dents for mental hygiene classes at Texas 
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Christian University. Their six weeks in- 
ternship is carried on under the supervision 
While this 


work is pre-professional in nature, it does 


of psychiatric social workers. 


give the undergraduate student a sample 
experience in the type of work he may 
later prepare for in graduate school. 

Other students in mental hygiene at 
Texas Christian University are receiving 
similar experiences in different institu- 
tions. At the orphans’ home, for example, 
they assist the director of music and 
recreation, thereby having an opportunity 
to view the program from the inside. 
Still others are affiliated with the probation 
ofice, Camp Fire Girls, Boy Scouts, and 
the Mental Hygiene Consultation Service. 
Thus, as undergraduates they are viewing 
phases of community life, learning how 
the groups cooperate, and having a glimpse 
of work which they may want to enter. 
This type of community education is it- 
self an example of the cooperation of many 
agencies. 

The University has taken a lead in the 
development of community _ relations 
through the work of its personnel, psy- 
chology, and sociology departments. As 
Director of Student Personnel and Head 
of the Psychology Department, Dr. 
Thomas F. Richardson has given a great 
deal of time to adult education in the 
community. He has discussed mental hy- 
giene problems before many civic clubs, 
Parent Teacher Associations and teachers 
groups, and has served as a consultant to 
different committees of the public schools. 

We citizens of Fort Worth felt that our 
efforts toward cooperation quite ordinary, 
until Dr. Lloyd-Jones, apparently im- 
pressed by the way we cooperated to use 
her services, commended the spirit and co- 


operative work of our community. 








DEALING WITH DELINQUENCY THROUGH MENTAL- 
HEALTH AND CHILD-GUIDANCE CLINICS 





In the April issue of Understanding The Child reference was made to the 1946 National 


Conference on the Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency. 


This Conference gave 


special attention to the part that mental-health and child-guidance clinics should play in the 


program. 
herewith. 


ington, D. C., at 30 cents. 


In view of its importance a summary of the conclusions and recommendations is given 


The full report is available from the United States Government Printing Office, Was! 





HE bases for socialized behavior are 

laid in childhood, the “golden period” 
of mental hygiene. All those who deal 
professionally or avocationally with chil- 
dren have the obligation to acquaint them- 
selves with the fundamental emotional and 
mental needs of childhood and the ways 
in which the frustrations or satisfactions 
of these needs are reflected immediately or 
later in behavior. Knowledge of the part 
that these fundamental needs play in the 
development of the young individual 
really means acquaintance with mental 
hygiene principles. Teaching of these 
principles has been widespread, and they 
are gradually coming to universal ac- 
ceptance, but there are many areas in 
many communities where much still re- 
mains to be done. 

The understanding and proper applica 
tion of these correct child-guidance prin- 
ciples will redound to the greater happi 
ness and general social adjustment of all 
children and, in particular, will go far 
to reduce the legally recognized type of 
maladjustment that we label “juvenile 


delinquency.” 


Aft the Federal Level 


Congress has demonstrated sufficient in- 
terest in the great national problem of 
mental health to pass the National Mental 


Health Act. 


Congress now will be interested to secure 


It is to be expected that 


the passage, as well, of enabling appropri- 
ations. If previous Federal projects for 
grants-in-aid to the States for similar pur- 
poses are any guide, the Federal Govern 
ment has only just begun to interest itself 
in the mental-health program, which defi- 
nitely may include prevention of delin- 
quency, one sign of disturbed mental 
health. The establishment of child-gui- 
dance clinics, and training of personnel 
for them, should rate high in priority 
among the projects to be undertaken. The 
operation and effect of this act should be 
watched with a critical and hopeful eye 
concerning its future development. 

The United States Public Health Ser 
vice has now been charged directly with 
the responsibility for encouraging research, 


training of personnel, demonstrations, and 


adequate community programs in the men 


tal-health field. Considering the relation 
ship of social behavior to healthy mental 
functioning, the Service will certainly 
wish to further research in the ficld of 
the prevention and treatment of delin 
quency. Similarly, the National Institute 
of Mental Health should devote some of 
its interest and finances to this same end. 

The United States Children’s Bureau, 


long active in the prevention of juvenile 
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delinquency, provides consultation ser- 
vice in the field of child guidance. Ma- 
child welfare made 
available to States 


ternal and funds, 
under the Social Se- 
curity Act and administered by the Chil- 


dren’s Bureau, may also be used to establish 


child-guidance services. 


At the State Level 


Legislators will wish to study the Na- 
tional Mental Health Act as it may relate 
to the problems of delinquency and to 
make appropriations necessary to establish 
community programs for child-guidance 
clinics. 

State mental health authorities may 
well start now to appraise existing pro- 
grams in this field, particularly with ref- 
erence to the need for guidance clinics for 
the prevention and treatment of behavior 
disorders. 

State commissioners of education, who 
are conscious of the responsibility of the 
schools for the health development of 
children and for the understanding and 
treatment of behavior disorders manifested 
in and out of the classroom, may wish to 
reexamine existing programs to see how 
they can more effectively deal with mal- 
adjustment expressed by such behavior as 
truancy, running away, and aggressive 


antisocial conduct. 


At the Community Level 


All persons who deal with children have 
an inescapable responsibility to examine 
existing child-guidance services, local and 
elsewhere, to the end of improving their 
present programs. The school superin- 
tendent, for example, will want to inform 
himself as to the amount and degree of 
including delin- 


social maladjustment, 


RQ? 


quency, among the children served by his 
schools. He will want to be assured that 
his total personnel are capable of dealing 
effectively with these problems. 

If the school system is large enough 
and community clinic facilities are non- 
existent or inadequate, he will want to 
press for the establishment of such a 
facility for the examination and treatment 
of children found to have behavior dis- 
orders. 

The judge of the juvenile court and 
his staff will of course recognize the neces- 
sity for acquainting themselves with 
mental-hygiene principles and will see that 
these are applied in the study and treat- 
ment of children referred to the court. 
Delinquent behavior will be viewed as a 
symptom of underlying maladjustment 
rather than as an act demanding retri- 
bution. 


The health 


agencies, recreational and other group or- 


churches, and case-work 


ganizations have comparable _responsi- 
bilities to inform themselves about child- 
guidance principles, to develop their 
programs in harmony with them, and to 
cooperate actively with all others in the 
community to the end that the best 
mental and physical health influences may 
be provided all children. 

The community at large should not be 
satisfied that it is doing all it can in behalf 
of all children unless it has established 
special facilities for children in need of 
special care. In the truest sense, every 
city, town, and village in America has the 
delinquency it deserves. Conversely, the 


treatment, clinical or otherwise, which 
maladjusted children will receive will de- 
pend upon the level of understanding and 


action within the community itself. 














“RUNNING THEIR OWN AFFAIRS” 


“Running their own affairs” is set forth 
in one of the most recent Public Affairs 
pamphlets as essential to the acceptance of 
responsibility by “teen-agers” at home, in 
school, or in the community.* 

“Young people who plan their own 
recreation centers and have the responsi- 
bility of running them thereafter have no 
difficulty in protecting the property,” says 
Mrs. Evelyn Duvall, author of the pam- 
phlet. ‘Young people who are made to 
feel at home in school, with student con- 
trols and activities planned by and for 
students, take pride in ‘their school’ and 
protect it with enthusiastic care.” 

This principle applies emphatically to 
schools, according to Mrs. Duvall. She 
points out that education studies indicate 
that young people do their school work to 
the extent that (1) it makes sense to 
them; (2) it is neither too difficult nor 
too easy; (3) it provides them with an 
avenue of participation and growth; (4) 
it is taught by teachers who command 
their admiration and respect. Says Mrs. 
Duvall: 

“The older ideas that prevailed when 
Mother and Father were young are passing 
rapidly. Few young people are compelled 
to take Latin just because it is supposed 
Keeping up with Teen-Agers. By Evelyn Millis 
Duvall. New York, Public Affairs Committee, 
1947. (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 127; ob- 
tainable from Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 
East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y.; 10 cents 


per copy, quantity rates on application.) 


Teachers 
no longer enforce rigid discipline by show 
of force. Work is not handed out blindly 


with no concern for the student’s readi- 


to be good mental discipline. 


ness or aptitude. Yet teachers too are hu- 
man. From time to time they teach as 
they were taught rather than what they 
were taught about education. Classes are 
crowded. Teachers are underpaid. So 
many young people find school boring, 
stuffy, too difficult, too impersonal, too 
meaningless to command their attention. 
They play hooky (as their fathers did) or 
they slide along, taking little interest and 
less responsibility. In those schools where 
the studies are designed to meet the needs, 
interest, readiness, and purposes of the 
students, there is much less difficulty about 
getting the work done. American youth 
responds to challenging opportunities for 
growth in school and out, today as in the 
past.” 

For some of the more puzzling problems 
facing teen-agers and the adults of the 
community Mrs. Duvall suggests classes in 
family relationships, boy-girl relationships, 
preparation for marriage, and effective liv- 
ing, as now offered by thousands of high 
schools and in hundreds of colleges. She 
points out that books and materials for 
such discussions are appearing in larger 
quantity and better quality than ever be- 
fore, and that forums, panel discussions, 
and group counseling procedures are 


promising methods in this field. 








PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND HUMAN RELATIONS 


Urging that our public school systems 
maintain within themselves a complete 
human relations program, 123 leading 
American educators, psychiatrists, soci- 
ologists, social welfare workers, psycholo- 
gists, religious leaders, race and family 
relations specialists, and other public fig- 
ures gave practically unanimous support 
to the thesis that the public schools should 
serve as the great integrating force for 
American democracy. 

Their views were made public by Frank 
E. Karelsen, Jr., a member of the New 
York Bar, at his office at 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City. Mr. Karelsen 
gathered the opinions of these leaders “to 
serve as an impetus to Boards of Educa- 
tion, superintendents, teachers and edu- 
cators throughout the United States, so 
that their policies and procedures may be 
in accord with those indicated by these 
authorities.” 

Among those who registered their views 
that human relations and public schools 
are inseparable, on the ground that it is 
the school alone that represents the inte- 
gration and essence of all democratic ele- 
ments as opposed to the segmental and 
individual approach of special groups out- 
side the public schools, were Roger N. 
American Civil Lib- 
erties Union; Charles G. Bolte, National 


Chairman of 


Baldwin, Director, 


American Veterans Com- 


mittee; Theodore Brameld, Professor of 


Educational Philosophy, University of 


Minnesota; Andrew G. Clauson, Jr., 


President of the Board of Education of 
New York ¢ ity; Stewart G. Cole, Execu- 
tive Director, Pacific Coast Council on 
Intercultural Education; Clark Foreman, 


President, Southern Conference for Hu- 
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man Welfare; Professor Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, Secretary of Committee on Human 
Development, University of Chicago; 
Allen Y. King, Director of Social Studies, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Board of Education; F. 
H. LaGuardia, Former Mayor of New 
York City; Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief, 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, Federal Security 
Agency; Newbold Morris, Lawyer and 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
Youthbuilders, Inc.; William O’Dwyer, 
Mayor of the City of New York; G. 
Bromley Oxnam, Bishop of the Methodist 
Church in New York Area; John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education; Ordway Tead, Chairman, 
Board of Higher Education; and Henry 
A. Wallace, Editor, New Republic. 

Mr. Karelsen queried the leaders to find 
out their reactions to the recent public 
statement of Dean William F. Russell of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
“that there is considerable doubt as to 
how far a school can serve human rela- 
tions in areas outside of reading, writing 
and arithmetic, and that if a community 
climate is wholesome, a teacher’s remarks 
are lost on the children,” and to elicit 
their opinion as to how the school and 
teacher might better serve in improving 
race and human relations in our present 
social structure. 

Seventy-four leaders affirmed that 
schools are agents of democracy and the 
child’s first community; that the school 
is the first life situation outside of the 
home; that the school must not passively 
present objective facts but most develop 
critical understanding in children; that 
the influence of the teacher is of the 


greatest importance; that what the 











teacher says seriously affects the child; 
that children assume teachers’ attitudes; 
that wholesome community climate can 
exist only if the school and the teacher 
do their part in shaping such a climate. 

Seventy-four authorities stated that 
special programs to deal with the problem 
of human relations must be established— 
such special programs to include racially 
mixed schools, teachers and “projects in 
understanding.” 

Fifty leaders expressed the opinion that 
this program is the concern of the whole 
community and of all its agencies, be- 
cause the school cannot do the job alone. 
The importance of the home and church 
was emphasized. Texts alone cannot be 
taken too seriously but they play an im- 
portant part. 

A number of authorities stated that if 
Dean Russell’s remarks were true to some 
extent of the schools as they exist today, 
it should not be true as the schools should 
exist. To expect less of the schools means 
that schools do not assume the responsi- 
bility they should. A denial of these facts 
is a reactionary and defeatist doctrine. 

Mr. Karelsen stated that “the expres 
sion Comes at a most strategic time in the 
current controversy over the part the 
teacher and the school should assume in 
race and human relations. The unanimity 


of these opinions indicates the need for 
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the people of the United States to recog - 
nize and act upon the principles affirmed 
by these authorities.” 

Mr. Karelsen is vice-president of the 
Public Education Association and of the 
Child Study Association of America, and 
chairman of the Emergency Committee 
for Better Schools for New York’s Chil 
dren, chairman of the Education Com 
mittee of the City-Wide Citizens’ Com- 
mittee on Harlem, a member of the Board 
of Governors of the Ethical Culture 
Schools, New York City, a director of 
Youthbuilders, Inc., Irvington House, 
The Good Neighbor Federation. 

Also, other contributors are Gordon W. 
Allport, Department of Social Relations, 
Harvard University; Harry J. Carman, 
Dean, Columbia College, Columbia Uni 
versity; J. Leonard Sherman, Dean of th« 
Faculty, Harvard School; Pearl A. Wana- 
maker, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, State of Washington; Benjamin 
Spock, M.D., Psychiatrist and Pediatri- 
cian; Bryn J. Hovde, President, The New 
Social 


Quillen, Professor of Education, Stanford 


James 


School for Research; I. 
University; Horace L. Friess, Professor of 
Philosophy, Columbia University; Joseph 
L. Johnson, Dean, Howard University; 
Stephen Duggan, Trustee, Institute of 


[International Education, Inc. 
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Mss. HARCOURT PEPPARD, M. D. 


ACTING DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE, BOARD OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK CITY 


ADOLESCENT TURMOIL* 


Introductory Note 


Teachers often ask what they can do at 
school to help teen-agers who are obviously 
kind 
which is adversely affecting their behavior, 
their marks or both. 


under some of emotional tension 


The case which follows describes how 
two teachers in a large New York City 
high school came to the aid of a seriously 
withdrawn and confused freshman. 

Their first step was to refer this girl to 
the Bureau of Child Guidance where an 
appraisal was made of her home and 
family background, her physical status, 
intellectual level, and personality struc- 
ture. Armed with this background and 
encouraged from time to time by con- 
ferences with the Bureau personnel, they 
worked out a thoughtful approach which 


succeeded remarkably well. 
The Problem as It Was Presented 
Helen was a bright, pleasant looking, 
thirteen-year-old who had been a model of 


By Morton L. Wadsworth, M.D., 
Child Guidance, 


of New York. 


School Psy- 


chiatrist, Bureau of Board of 


Education of the City 
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good behavior both at home and at school. 
She never would have received special at- 
tention were it not for her sudden and 
unexplained disappearance from home. 
When she returned a week later she con- 
fessed that she didn’t know what made her 


that she had 


wandering aimlessly about, attending the 


leave and spent the time 
movies, taking bus rides and sleeping in 


subways. 


Family Background and Home Lif 


It is interesting to note that her father 
had had an unhappy youth and had run 
away from home several times when he 
got “spring fever.”” On the mother’s side, 
there were several nervous, high-strung in- 
dividuals and the grandfather, who was 
subject to depressions, finally committed 
suicide. 

According to her mother, Helen’s early 
physical development was normal and she 
was never a behavior problem until she 
ran away from home. She had always 
been a shy, withdrawn child in contrast 
to her more lively and affectionate younger 


sister, Joan. The mother frankly pre- 











ferred Joan, whom she described as “‘a 
more likeable child,” while Helen looked 
more and more to her father for affection. 

When Helen was about ten, an aunt 
came to live with the family who was also 
very partial towards Joan. This may have 
revived earlier disappointments Helen had 
experienced with her mother and increased 
her natural rivalry with Joan. 

Because she had so few friendships and 
so few social contacts with her age mates, 
the normal daughter-father attachment 
was intensified and she came to depend 
more and more upon this single important 
But when her father be- 


came unfaithful to his marriage bond and 


emotional tie. 


had a child by another woman while her 
mother, in turn, was entertaining other 
men in the home, it was too much for 
Her faith shattered in 
the two people she most loved, she tried 


Helen to bear. 


to split off this horrible segment of her 
life by abruptly leaving the scene and 
running away. But she did it in an aim- 
less, impulsive sort of way without any 
logical plan. She had just wandered the 
streets in a state of mind detached from 


the realities of her home life. 


Helen’s Personality Structure 


Helen had shown certain salient char- 
acteristics ever since very early childhood. 
She had always been a quiet, shy child 
who was generally obedient, rarely re- 
bellious. When frustrated her usual re- 
action was to go to her room and sulk. 
She was self-sufficient, played alone and 
read extensively. It did not matter to her 
that she had scarcely any friends among 
other young people of her age and that 
She rarely 


when un- 


she had almost no social life. 


talked about her worries but 
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happy she brooded in solitude. She was 
very sensitive but concealed her feelings 
as carefully as she concealed her thoughts. 
She 


her parents. 


was undemonstrative, toward 


even 

Helen had a rich fantasy life and often 
fell back upon this substitute form of 
gratification. Intellectually she was of 
superior ability, had some artistic and 
creative ability, but was lacking in drive. 

Her physical condition was excellent. 
Her tall stature and serious face made her 


appear older than she really was. 


Course 


No sooner had the diagnostic study 
been completed than Helen again disap- 
peared and it was over ‘three months be- 
fore she was located in an Ohio mental 
hospital. After leaving home she had 


taken a position as a nursemaid in a 


private home. One night she had been 
half-heartedly trying to have an affair 
with a stranger but “passed out” from 
liquor in the hotel lobby. When 
to the police station she made a suicidal 
with The 
wisely sent her to a nearby psychiatric 
While 


she unburdened her whole story and then 


taken 


gesture iodine. authorities 


hospital for observation. there 
settled down into a relatively composed 
state of mind. She was able to be on a 
convalescent ward, responded well to in- 
creased privileges, and gladly assisted the 
When the 


parents visited she seemed happy and was 


nurses with the ward work. 


not at all anxious to leave the hospital. 
She maintained this improvement for 
three months, was discharged, and re- 
turned home. It was almost summer and 
she was enabled to attend a girls’ camp 


by working as a counsellor to younger 


g = 
¢ 
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children. She seemed happy and the camp 
found her services quite satisfactory. In 
the fall she re-entered high school and 
visited the Bureau of Child Guidance the 
We found her 


to be pleasant and readily compliant but 


first week for a check-up. 


she showed hardly any spontaneity, looked 
very preoccupied and unless engaged with 
direct questions, she tended to gaze out 
She 


assured the examiner that all was well at 


the window with a far away look. 


worries or 
that she did 


either her 


home and that she had no 


troubles. It was apparent 
not wish to communicate 
thoughts or her feelings. She was made 
to feel welcome should she ever care to 
see us again but no pressure was put upon 


her to come. 


Her Teachers Consider Her Individual 
Needs 

Informed of her background and special 
needs, her teachers were ready to combine 
education with mental hygiene. They 
wanted to bring out the best there was in 
her. They wanted to strengthen her per- 
sonality where it was weakest and help 
her to lead a more balanced life. But it 
was obvious that Helen was much too shy 
and withdrawn to respond to the usual 
appeals that are made to interest girls in 


Also 


she was very sensitive so that singling her 


social and recreational activities. 
out individually and coaxing would have 
probably just increased her resistance. 
Fortunately two of her teachers were 
exceptionally warm-hearted, demonstra- 
tive women who loved teaching and loved 
the children they taught. As the term 
progressed they found many little ways, 
quietly and unobtrusively to draw her out. 


They found tasks in and out of the class- 
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room at which she could experience suc- 


They made 


it easier for her to enter more into the life 


cess and achieve recognition. 


of the school. 

Helen was very good in languages and 
the teacher arranged for her to assist an- 
other girl who was having a lot of dif- 
ficulty with her lessons. Helen responded 
to this experience so well that a little 
while after she was invited to be a student 
aide in one of the offices where the teacher 
had a desk. 


that shared this office, a place where Helen 


It was a companionable group 


would learn to feel at ease with a small 
group of students and teachers. Again 
her response was encouraging and she 
started to display a little radiance when 
entrusted with special assignments. 
Roller skating was the only recreational 
activity she had ever cared much about 
in the past. The next term one of her 
teachers suggested to an informal group 
of roller skating enthusiasts in the class 


She 


accepted and soon after joined the Science 


that they invite Helen to join them. 


Club as well and also began seeing more 
of her acquaintances on the outside. 

All this time a noticeable change was 
She 


seemed a little more alive, a little gayer, 


taking place in her outward manner. 


more spontaneous and was less inclined to 
lapse into a preoccupied silence. 

At the time of writing she had suc- 
ceeded in maintaining this splendid im- 
provement throughout the school year 
and was doing well in her studies. 

We are particularly gratified with the 
way her teachers succeeded in helping 
Helen broaden her interests, make friends 


They 


did it by first creating an atmosphere of 


and build up her self-confidence. 


warmth and acceptance. Next they grad- 

















ually introduced her into new situations 
selected for the kinds of social experience 
These 


an opportunity to 


they would give her. new ac- 


tivities gave Helen 
build up her self-confidence and have the 
satisfaction of achievement and recogni- 
tion. The ice broken, she was ready to 
identify herself with a small, more or less 
intimate group of classmates and find re- 
lease for her pent-up emotions in the ac- 
tivities and friendships that followed. 
Lest anyone be inclined to minimize 
the importance of what these teachers did, 
let us suppose, for the purpose of ex- 
ample, that she had gone to a school where 
the emotional climate was less favorable. 
Suppose she had an impatient, highstrung 


lacked 


upon 


teacher who understanding and 


who seized one of Helen’s day- 


dreaming lapses to embarrass her before 
the class? Suppose Helen reacted by stay- 


ing away from school “for no reason” 
and as a consequence was being scolded 
and threatened by parents and teachers 
alike while remaining an isolate among 
her classmates? How easily we can pic- 
ture her relapsing under stress of this kind 
and getting deeper and deeper into a maze 
and 


of emotional conflicts 


confused 
thinking. 


Summary and Interpretation 


Adjusting to rivalries and _ jealousies 
within the family, and the adolescent 
breaking away from dependence upon the 
parent of the opposite sex, are normal 
phases of growth, but circumstances in 
Helen’s life conspired to make them pain- 
fully difficult. 


reasons why. 


We can see two important 
Nature had endowed her 


with an excessively introverted tempera- 
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ment which narrowed down the range into 
which she could direct her interests and 
She 


much of her feeling had to remain bottled 


feelings. had insufficient outlets, 
up inside and much of her interest was 
locked in the inner world of fantasy. 
What external outlets she did have were 
overworked, so that her feeling states 
But 


still she might have got by if the ex- 


sometimes became painfully intense. 


ternal environment hadn’t imposed such 
severe tasks in adjustment. 

Her flow of feelings might be compared 
with some deep, narrow gorge which be- 
came a churning and tortuous whirlpool 
Helen’s 


trial solution was to split off from the rest 


when it met with a high impasse. 


of her life the unpleasant segment that 
she could not endure. She went far away 


and created a new life for herself, but 
when she began to translate some of her 
latent sexual wishes into action, she be- 
came overwhelmed with guilt and made 
a suicidal gesture. After unburdening in 
a psychiatric hospital and telling her whole 
story for the first time, she felt better. 


But 


following year she wore a far off expres- 


when she returned to school the 


sion in her eyes and not even a fleeting 
expression of feeling flickered across her 
face. She was totally lacking in sponta 
neity and again kept her thoughts and her 
She had 


hardly any friends, no social contacts 


feelings tightly bottled up. 


with other girls her age, no recreational 
interests. 

By gaining her confidence and by 
guiding her school experiences in indirect 
ways, her teachers enabled Helen to emerge 
and find release for her 


from her shell 


emotions in a more balanced life. 
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SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


The swan song of your reviewer* in 
these columns over the last five years is 
not based on a single melody or theme. 
Rather it is a miscellany of at least four 
These 


publications in the field of child guidance, 


different topics. concern recent 
group work, the elementary school cur- 


riculum, and mental health in Canada. 


Child Guidance 


Despite the fact that the term has been 
current since about 1920, many teachers 
and parents are still confused by the con- 
cept “child guidance.” To some it is 
“soft pedagogy,” a devious sort of pro- 


child 


“what he 


cedure which presents the from 
buckling down and learning 
ought to learn.” To others it is synony- 
mous with counselling. To others, still, 
child guidance is the whole educational 
program. Leaders in the field today would 
make it neither so narrow nor so diffuse. 
Some clarification of the problem is found 
in two new books in the field. 

The usual agents in modern child guid- 


ance programs are the school administra- 


Dr. Russell, much 


necessary 


to our regret, has found it 
to discontinue as editor of the depart 
ment of Books and Magazines which he has handled 


so capably for the past five years 
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tor, the teacher, the guidance specialist, 
and certain community agencies such as 
Boy Scouts, Junior Traffic Patrol, and local 
Each of these is 


now considered to have definite functions 


recreation organizations. 


in the total guidance program. The func- 
tion of one of the specialists is described 
in the first of the two books, Witmer’s 
Psychiatric Interviews with Children’ and 
the second 
book, Strang’s The Role of the Teacher in 
Personnel Work.” 


Psychiatric Interviews 


the work of the teacher in 


with Children 
describes specialized procedures not pres- 
ently available to all children because of 
geographic, economic, and other reasons. 
It contains ten case studies in which differ- 
ent practitioners of child psychiatry give 
the words and activities by means of which 
attempts were made to solve the problems 
of children brought to different child 
guidance clinics. The techniques and 
methods are those of practicing psychi- 
While no counselor 


atrists. teacher or 


1 Helen L. Witmer (Ed.), Psychiatric Interviews 
with Children. New York, 
Fund, 1946. 443 p. 

2 Ruth Strang, The Role of th 
Personnel Work. 
New York, Bureau of Publications, 


Che Commonwealth 


Teacher in 
(Revised and enlarged edition.) 
Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1946. 497 p. 
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is 
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would attempt all the psychotherapeutic 
processes here described, the description of 
the cases gives many hints about therapy 
and suggestions for treatment of difficult 
children. The book is addressed to thera- 
pists, psychiatric social workers, and psy- 
chiatrists, but the cases themselves and 
some of the editor’s comments are of 
more than technical interest to all who 
work with children. Not for every parent 
or teacher, but a unique confluence of 
methods of psychiatric treatment for 
children and adolescents. 

Strang’s Role of the Teacher in Person- 
nel Work by its title implies a wider appli- 
cation to the teacher’s task. In this third 
edition of her book, Strang has strength- 
ened the case she made originally and 
uniquely for the guidance functions of the 
teacher. In the present edition, the needs 
of youth for guidance are presented and 
the organization of a program of personnel 
work is described. The second section of 
the book gives a detailed account of guid- 
ance responsibilities of the teacher in vari- 
ous capacities—as classroom teacher, 
homeroom teacher, club sponsor, and 
counselor. In the last section techniques 
of personnel work, such as the use of ob- 
servation and rating, daily schedules, pro- 
jective methods, developmental records, 
and case studies are detailed. 

Teachers who used the earlier edition of 
Strang’s book will find considerable new 
material in the current edition. Section | 
of the older book is now largely in Sec- 
tion II and the older Section II on “‘Stu- 
dent Adjustments” has been largely elim- 
inated. Section III of the edition as be- 
fore is entitled “Technics of Personnel 
Work,” but new sections have been added 


on such topics as the use of autobiogra- 
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phies, projective method of testing, and 
developmental records. In general, the 
new edition seems to contain less material 
on the descriptive level and more on the 
implementation level—suggestions for ac- 
tual procedures for the teacher as guidance 
worker. All the ideas are presented with 
the clarity and pertinent illustrative ma- 
terial which readers of Strang have almost 


come to take for granted in her writings. 


Understanding Children in Groups 


One of the most promising movements 
in current educational practice is that of 
applying some of the findings of social 
psychology to group work with children, 
adolescents, and adults. Two recent is- 
sues of journals have been devoted to this 
topic. The May, 1946, issue of the 
Journal of Educational Sociology was 
named “Autonomous Groups: A New 
Field for Adult Education” and the March, 
1947, issue of Educational Leadership is 
sub-titled “We Look at Grouping.” The 
latter magazine contains an excellent short 
bibliography on group status, group 
learning, and classroom techniques in 
grouping.” 

This new emphasis upon group manage- 
ment has been stated concisely in regard to 
the school situation by Forsyth and Cook.* 
They say, 

“Teachers are not subject-matter 
specialists, assigners and hearers of reci- 
tation. They are at best group man- 
agers, seeking to teach young people 


B. Othnael Smith and A. J. Dolio, “Recent De- 
velopments in Grouping—A Minimum Bibliog- 
raphy,” Educational Leadership, 4: 403-11, 421, 
March, 1947. 

*E. Forsyth and L. A. Cook, “Working To 


gether With Groups in Classrooms,” Journal of 
Educational Sociology, 20: 168-75, November, 
1946 
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to organize themselves for co- 
operative problem-solving. It is this 
role, the role of a group strategist, on 
which we wish to comment... . 


how 


“Most teachers imagine that an in- 
coming class is a group. It is only an 
aggregate, a massing or assembling of so 
many units. Children from 
groups, to be sure. They are, in the 
main, what their groups are, and bring 


come 


these group ways with them, speak and 
act them out. they will 
create in school a version of their life 


If ‘let alone,’ 


outside, a point of stress in our first 
case. Teachers aid and abet this natural 
process, wittingly or not, by putting 
themselves or being put, into an ‘enemy’ 
role. The group process then becomes 
one of evading, thwarting, or bedeviling 
the teacher, with the latter struggling 
for control. New teacher tactics, usu- 
ally more and more severe ‘discipline,’ 
brings countertactics, and so the battle 
goes. 
“Democratic 


group management is 


harder to analyze. It would appear to 


rest on several kinds of insights and on 
an array of skills that are learned in 
action and yet, at times, seem quite un- 
teachable.” (pp. 173, 4) 


To manage a group democratically 
Forsyth and Cook feel that the teacher or 
group leader should like children or ado- 
lescents, should know a great deal about 
group life, and should be able constantly 
to shift his role—as motivator, co-ordi- 
nator, appraiser. “At time, he is a techni- 
cal expert, seeing that the group is struc- 
tured so that it can achieve its basic goals; 
at times a wayward, failing human being, 
inviting the group to jump in and help 
174) 


In another valuable article, Olson’ de- 


him out.” (p. 


’ Willard C. Olsen, “The Improvement of Hu- 
Childhood Edu 


man Relations in the Classroom,” 


, March, 


cation, 22: 317-25 1946 
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scribes how a third grade teacher was dis- 
satisfied with the social action and re- 
sponsibility of her class and how she and 
other faculty members studied the group’s 
social relationships rather intensively. As 
a result of this program, a follow-up study 
showed certain gains by the class, but the 
author concludes that “the social relations 
within a classroom group and the role a 
given child occupies in it have deep roots 
in the community, the family, and in the 
physical, behavioral, emotional, and mental 
differences among the children.” 

Materials such as these will encourage 
the teacher to study her pupils not only 
as individuals but as a group. Other group 
leaders are referred to the publications of 
the American Association for the Study of 
Group Work, published by the Association 
Press (347 Madison Avenue, New York, 


i7). 
Elementary School Curriculum 


Elementary teachers and curriculum co- 
ordinators will wish to note on their lists 
of professional publications three new 
books in the field of elementary educa- 
These are Adams’ Educating Amer- 
Children,® Millard’s 
Growth and Learning in the Elementary 
School® and a revised edition of Hildreth’s 
Learning the Three R’s.* 

Educating America’s Children, like the 


other two books mentioned, deals with 


tion. 


ica’s Huggett and 


elementary education in general but is 


concerned primarily with the elementary 


6 Fay Adams, Educating America’s Children. 
New York, Ronald Press, 1946. 490 p. 
‘Albert J. Huggett and Cecil V. Millard, 


Growth and Learning in the Elementary School. 
Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 1946. 414 p. 
Hildreth, Learning the Three R’s. 
Second edition.) Minneapolis, Educational Pub- 
1947. 897 p. 


5 Gertrude 


lishers, Inc., 

















school curriculum. 


Its main sections in- 
clude “Education for American Life,” 
“General Guide Lines for the Teacher,” 
science and social studies, the language 
arts, and the fine arts. Throughout the 
point of view is practical with enough 
illustrative material to make the book use- 
ful to teachers. The sections on science, 
music, and social studies seem especially 
helpful. 

Growth and Learning in the Elementary 
School hardly lives up to the promise of 
its title. There is only one chapter de- 
voted to “Basic Growth Concepts” and no 
chapters on learning as such. As in the 
other two books, the emphasis is really 
upon the curriculum, but here the ma- 
terial is spread over seven chapters, some 
of which must be described as “thin.” 
The chapters contain some pertinent 
recent material in nearly every case, but 
the total coverage is often inadequate. 
Perhaps the best part of the book is the 
last section on evaluation, where prin- 
ciples are clearly stated and some of the 
newer techniques in the field are il- 
lustrated. 

Hildreth’s second edition of Learning 
the Three R’s retains most of the features 
which made it popular with elementary 
teachers. It still gives a point of view 
which is a modern approach to the teach- 
er’s task and contains many practical pro- 
cedures which illustrate concretely how 
the point of view is implemented in class- 
room practice. It still gives considerable 
place to diagnostic and remedial pro- 
cedures. In addition, it has a new section 
on language, more emphasis has been 
placed on learning with understanding, 
and many of the earlier chapters have 


been revised. Hildreth says the book is 
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not “a complete treatise on how to teach 
the tool subjects” but the additions have 
enlarged the book to a somewhat for- 
bidding bulk of some nine hundred pages. 
Despite this size, teachers will find the 
book most useful in planning and exe- 
cuting their language arts and arithmetic 
programs. 


Mental Health in Canada 


A recent little article? on mental health 
in Canada not only summarizes conditions 
in that country but underlines the need 
for a statement of similar facts in the 
United States. Outside the Census re- 
ports, this reviewer knows of no recent 
report, on a national basis, of mental health 
conditions and programs in the United 
States. A number of states issue reports 
at intervals but there is need of a more 
comprehensive picture. 

A number of facts about mental health 
in Canada are of interest not only there 
but because they probably apply equally 
well to other countries. For example, al- 
though there has been increasing care of 
the mentally ill, “each hospital improve- 
ment opens our eyes to further needs.” 
Standards of care and prevention of minor 
mental illnesses have improved through 
such agencies as mental-health clinics, 
child-guidance clinics, general hospital 
psychiatry, industrial psychiatry, and pri- 
vate psychiatric practice. Community 
psychiatry has become a reality in a few 
centers. But it is still true in Canada, and 
elsewhere, that ‘‘at least one person in ten 
suffers from poor mental health, one per- 
son in twenty will spend part of his life 


in a mental hospital; in other words as 


Brian Bird, “‘Mental Health in Canada,” 
Canadian Forum, 27: 34, 5, May, 1947. 
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many Canadians go to mental hospitals 
as graduate from universities.” Divorce 
and alcoholism, often the result of personal 
and interpersonal emotional conflicts, seem 
to be on the increase in both Canada and 
the United States. Despite improved 
methods of preventing and treating mal- 
adjustments the problem is still with us, 
perhaps to a greater degree than before. 
The article concludes with a few sug- 
gestions for improving the situation, many 
of which again apply to the United States 
These include (i) 


more and better mental hospitals, (ii) 


and other countries. 


more out-patient clinics in general hospi- 


tals and community clinics, (iii) more 





trained psychiatrists, (iv) more emphasis 


upon preventive measures such as parent 
education, family counselling, child-guid- 
ance clinics, and teaching mental hygiene 
in schools, (v) more local mental-hygiene 
societies of lay and professional com- 
munity-minded people, (vi) a national 
Mental Health Fund organized like a Red 
Cross or March of Dimes campaign to 
raise funds and, at the same time, serve as 
an educational program in mental health 
needs. The last suggestion could be an 
important step, not only in increasing 
understanding, but in giving people a real 
sense of partnership in mental hygiene 


programs. 











NOTES AND 


In a study of 7,000 delinquent girls 
made by the Traveller’s Aid Society, the 
Science Research Associates Guidance 
News Letter reports, it was discovered 
that 379 were mentally ill, 3,954 had per- 
sonality and behavior problems, and 2,746 
“That the 


school could and should have been in- 


were emotionally disturbed. 


strumental in preventing some of these 
delinquency cases is obvious,” says the 
News Letter. It adds: “Detailed records 
of each individual child should reveal such 
factors as home background (divorce, 
poverty, etc.), intellectual status, health, 
and emotional adjustment—all factors 
which can foster or prevent delinquency. 
Aware of these facts, then, counsellors 
and teachers can be alert to student prob- 


Where 


school facilities are inadequate in solving 


lems before they become grave. 


these problems, students should be referred 
without delay to other community agen- 


cies for help and care.” 


A recent monograph in the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship series deals with “Child 
Guidance: A Psycho-Analytic Approach.” 
This British pamphlet, one in a valuable 
series, contains short, readable articles on 
the organization of a child guidance ser- 
vice; “the first hundred cases” (by psy- 
chiatric social workers in the West Sussex 
Child Guidance Service) ; 
work of 


remedial teaching; and “some aspects of 


educational 


with mothers ““under-fives”’; 


intellectual inhibition in girls.” Ameri- 


cans and others interested in what a 
recently formed English child-guidance 
clinic is doing (the West Sussex Clinic 
was established in October 1944) will find 
this new publication interesting and help- 


ful. 


The address of the New Education 








COMMENTS 


Fellowship is 1 Park Crescent, London, 
W. 1. 

The Merrill-Palmer School’s 
session in Child Development will be 
operated from June 25th to August 9th 
at the Merrill-Palmer Camp, located on 


summer 


Brooks Lake, forty miles north of Detroit, 
The be 


children of ages six to twelve, their family 


Michigan. emphasis_ will on 


backgrounds and other factors. 


In its “fact sheet” for National Child 
Health Week the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
recommended, as means of avoiding acci- 
dents to children, (1) Protect the child; 
(2) restrain the child; (3) provide the 
child with opportunities for self-develop- 
ment; (4) condition him by training. 
The Bureau emphasized particularly “‘situ- 
ations in which the child will learn to 
think through his problems”—for in- 
stance, in the use of building blocks and 
construction sets, in sewing cards, in 


pasting pictures in books, and the like. 


A new leaflet, How Old Are You? has 
been prepared for junior high school boys 
and girls and is available from the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. It points 
out that “chronological age is not the 
only way of telling how mature you are,” 
that there is little or no relationship be- 
tween physical stature and social and emo- 
tional stature at a particular age, that it 


is desirable to keep records which show 


your gains in height and weight. “To 
grow is the birthright of every baby born 
in the world,” concludes the leaflet. “But 


to be healthy is a privilege. In your home, 


your school, your community, and within 
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yourself, are the raw materials of physical, 
mental, and emotional health. Finding 
out about them and using them to the best 


advantage is up to you.” 


The new journal, Sociatry, Journal of 
Group and Intergroup Therapy, is par- 
ticularly dedicated to “the development of 
methods in group psychotherapy and ac- 
tion therapy as Psychodrama, Sociodrama, 


Role Training, etc.” J. L. Moreno is the 


editor, and the publication office is Beacon, 
New York (P. O. Box 311). 


When teachers ask the Play Schools 
Association (New York City) “What is 
the difference between a Play School pro- 
gram and the program in a good school?” 
the answer given is likely to be: “The 
school asks, ‘What does Johnny know? 
What is Johnny like?’ whereas the Play 
School asks, ‘What is Johnny like? What 
does Johnny know?’” The play school 
emphasis, Clara Lambert says in the newest 
Association pamphlet, is, first, children’s 
emotional growth; second, use of materials 
to foster and develop that growth; and 
third, insight and understanding which 


make possible living together as friends. 


Instruction in English composition and 
public speaking is a feature of the train- 
ing program of the Menninger Foundation 
School of Psychiatry, Topeka, Kansas. In 
the Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic for 
May, 1947, the explanation given for in- 
clusion of this type of training has to do 
with the skill in verbalization required in 
psychiatry: “Psychiatry, above all other 


branches of medicine, requires skill in 
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verbalization. Things must be explained 
to patients, and to patients’ relatives and 
to other physicians. It is amazing how 
many physicians are inarticulate in private 
conferences as well as in public appear- 
ances... . That psychiatrists are so often 
accused of talking mumbo-jumbo is not 
so much because psychiatrists know so 
many technical words and phrases as be- 
cause they are inept and unskilled in the 
clearly enunciated use of simple, explicit 
English. This deficiency we should at- 
tempt to correct, belated though such 


instruction may be.” 


Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
appropriated $75,000 to continue the 
Commission for International Educational 
Reconstruction, which aims at building 
functional international understanding 
through its program to revive education 
in the war-devastated countries. Since 
neither UNRRA nor the United Nations 
Educational, Social, and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO) has been given the 
means of doing this work, independent 
voluntary efforts have to fil! this vital gap 
“Hundreds of 


thousands of American children, teachers, 


in postwar reconstruction. 


and members of churches, women’s clubs, 
and other organizations are participating 
in this program to rehabilitate the minds 
and spirits of young people victimized by 
the war,” Dr. Harold E. Snyder, director 
of the Commission, points out. “Such ac- 
tivities constitute a functional approach to 
international understanding by giving in- 
dividuals an opportunity to render vital 
service and simultaneously gain a deeper 
appreciation of the problems of other 


peoples.” 





